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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF LANGUAGE 

Introductory Remarks 

This article is condensed from a larger treatise not yet published, 
which I hope to put into a book after the war under more favorable 
conditions. I have dealt with this subject before, but from 
different points of view in a book on " Schallnachahmung, Wort- 
shopfung und Bedeutungswandel, " l and in a short summary 
under the title of "The Main Source of Speech-sounds and the 
Main Channels of their Spread." 2 

The title of the present article may perhaps seem somewhat 
too comprehensive inasmuch as it treats only of the main roots 
of a vocabulary and the main currents of their semantic develop- 
ment, but does not go into detail about certain minor sources of 
words. It deals, however, with the basic concepts upon which our 
world of images and ideas in all its essential parts is built up. 
Moreover, the general principles laid down here hold good for all 
sources of words. 

The argument involved, in spite of its generalizing form, is 
the outgrowth of a definite problem, namely, to find an explana- 
tion for the evident interrelations of certain types of German and 
English words. Back of it is the concrete evidence of material 
collected from about seventy dictionaries of German and Eng- 
lish dialects. Unfortunately, the limited space at my disposal 
here does not permit of adducing this material. It will be found 
in the book on "Schallnachahmung, etc.," just mentioned. The 
test as to the correctness of my views, however, may be made 
with the vocabulary of any language, for the underlying laws 
are universal, although considerable material may be necessary 
before the truth will become apparent. 

Attempts to solve the problem of the origin of language have 
met with but little success thus far; in fact, there seems to be a 
tendency among philologists rather to discredit them; and the 
belief is quite prevalent that nothing definite can be found out 
anyway. This attitude is perhaps in not a small measure due to 

1 Verlag von Max Niemeyer, Halle a/S, 1914. 

a Fliigel Memorial Volume, Stanford University, 1916. 
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the fact that the science of philology is apt to overemphasize 
the historical point of view and, in accordance with this, to attach 
too much importance to the speech-sound as such. In tracing 
the fate of the speech-sound it tends to neglect the concept — the 
study of its content and nature and, what is most essential, of 
the relative importance of different concepts. But it is the con- 
cept and not the speech-sound that really counts. For the so- 
called relationship of words is not due to speech-sounds but to 
the associations of concepts. The solution of the origin of lan- 
guage, therefore, depends on the question whether there are uni- 
versal laws according to which the concepts, as they arise in the 
mind, are associated with each other in certain definite orders 
of succession. If there are no such laws, then the problem can- 
not be solved; if there are such laws, then it can be solved; and to 
what extent it can be solved is contingent on the extent to which 
such laws prevail. 

The first serious attempt to approach the problem from this 
point of view has been made not by a philologist, but by W. 
Wundt, the psychologist. 3 While Wundt deserves the credit of 
having broken the ice, yet the direct result of his investigation 
has turned out to be entirely negative. This is largely due, I 
think, to the peculiar definition he gives as to what constitutes a 
concept. It is not easy to say exactly what he conceives it to be, 
for his discussion of the subject is very obscure and full of con- 
tradictions. 4 This much however may safely be asserted, that 
back of it all lurks the idea, that a concept is the last divisible 
element of a thought-complex, that, therefore, all concepts are 
co-ordinated in the mind, and hence, that a speech-sound as it 
becomes associated with different concepts may be transfered 
in any direction, backward as well as forward. For instance, a 
speech-sound transferred from concept A to concept B might just 
as well have traveled in the opposite direction from B to A. If 
this were so, if no definite order of successions of concepts can be 
established as fundamental anywhere, then, indeed, any attempt 
to find a thread through the maze of semantic changes would be 
futile and doomed to failure from the outset. This seems in fact 
the position that Wundt finally arrives at. Fortunately for the 
science of philology he is mistaken. 

»Cf. Volkerpsychologie, Erster Band; Die Sprache II, 1904, p. 484 ff. 
4 An analysis and criticism of Wundt's views on this subject will be found 
in Hilmer, " Schallnachahmung, etc." p. 39-48. 
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Preliminary Considerations 



The association of a speech-sound with a concept may either 
be "original" (primary), in which case the speech-sound stands 
for no other concept at the time this association comes about; 
or it may be due to "transference," in which case the speech- 
sound is bound up with another concept at the time the new asso- 
ciation is made. 

Associations by transference take place through the medium 
of a sentence. The term "sentence," as used here, signifies not 
merely the syntactical structure so called, but any expression in 
language which conveys a complete thought. It may consist 
of a single word, its meaning being fixed more definitely by the 
circumstances under which the word is uttered. By means of a 
sentence it is possible to define or limit the meaning of a word in 
such a way that its concept changes. For instance, the verb 
"to grasp" in its earlier meaning signified no doubt, "to take hold 
of a physical object." By using the word in the sentence "he 
grasps the problem" it takes on an entirely different signification, 
namely, "to understand." If the new meaning of a word thus 
determined becomes established in the minds of the people of a 
community independent of a sentence, then the process of associa- 
ting the speech-sound with the new concept may be said to be com- 
pleted. Along with the ne%v association older meanings of the 
speech-sound may continue to persist. Most words as one finds 
them listed in a dictionary stand for quite a number of different 
concepts. 

After a language has developed a certain vocabulary, it is 
possible to name any concept by any speech-sound that one may 
wish to choose, even by an entirely new coinage, for the sentence 
makes it possible to define whatever meaning one may desire to 
assign to the speech-sound. It is merely a question of using 
sufficient words in the definition. But it is very rare that words, 
even technical terms, are thus deliberately coined, for the method 
is too cumbersome. As a rule it is much more natural and con- 
venient to take some existing word which suggests something 
contained in the new concept to be named, and then modify it 
in a sentence so as to cover this new meaning. 
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This consideration leads to the conclusion that original associa- 
tions will occur as a rule only under the condition that no other 
words are required to describe the new concept. (For in any other 
case it would be more convenient to select a word which suggests 
part of the new concept, as has been pointed out.) Suck a condition 
exists only in the case of physical things and actions {happenings), 
which may be pointed out in naming them by a motion of the 
hand or some other similar means, and whose concepts therefore 
do not need any verbal description. 5 All other concepts must be 
named by transference. If there are exceptions to this rule, they 
are very rare. 

The fact that original associations occur only with concepts of 
physical things and actions does not imply, of course, that all 
physical things and actions must be named that way. As a 
matter of fact, but relatively very few concepts, even of visible 
phenomena, are originally associated with speech-symbols; the 
vast majority are named by transference. In the nature of the 
case, it could not very well be otherwise. 

II 
A single speech-sound can become the bearer of but a limited 
number of meanings, else intelligible language would become 
impossible. In other words, no single speech-sound can mark a 
long chain of associations of concepts, except in fragments. 
The speech-sound will either become differentiated as it passes 
from concept to concept, or it will disappear in spots, usually in 
the older associations, yielding its place there to new symbols. 
About this last point a few words later on. 

To point out absolutely reliable examples of such fragmentary 
chains is, of course, impossible. For it cannot be taken for granted, 
that words, which on account of their phonetic structure and the 
nature of their concepts may easily be associated with each other, 
must on that account go back to a common source. They may 
not be related historically at all, and only appear so because they 
started from similar (not necessarily identical or historically con- 
nected) sources and underwent similar semantic developments. 8 

• Whether the one who first associates such concepts with speech-sounds 
is aware of the fact or not, does not affect the issue. It is not contended that 
these original associations must needs find expression at once in language. They 
may lie dormant in the subconscious mind to be brought out only under the 
stimulus of favorable circumstances. 

•Cf. Hilmer, "Schallnachahmung, etc." p. 20 ff, p. 176 ff. 
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But this fact that language offers only unreliable fragmen- 
tary evidence of semantic changes must not mislead us to the con- 
clusion that on that account the general trend of associations of con- 
cepts cannot be traced. For the order of succession of concepts, 
as they arrange themselves in the human mind under the conditions 
of human experience, is entirely independent of speech-sounds; 
and nothing that happens to the speech-sounds can affect it. To be 
sure, in order to get on the track of these chains of associations we 
need the historical evidence that language offers. But it is needed 
merely for the purpose of calling our attention to the concepts 
involved, irrespective of individual words. For the final judge- 
ment as to whether this or that association could have occurred 
in this or that order of succession, does not depend on the evidence 
of identical or similar phonetic structures of speech-symbols, but 
on the evidence of human experience and reasoning power as stored 
and reflected in the human mind. Of this everybody individually 
is a judge, inasmuch as the fundamental associations of concepts 
in the minds of all sane persons proceed in the same order. 7 It is 
therefore not essential as far as the principle is concerned, from 
what language or languages we select our material, although it is 
advantageous to take it from a number of related dialects (the 
more the better) because the historical connections between them 
offer more suggestions than a single language or a number of unre- 
lated languages, and thus make the task easier. 

Fundamental Concepts 
Original associations occur only with concepts of physical 
things and actions. Among these, then, we have to look for points 
of departure for an investigation of the origin of language. It 
would not be difficult to point out in any language a number of 
concepts of this kind which from all evidence must have received 
their speech-symbols through original association. But in most 
cases it will also be obvious, that the same thing or action which has 
received its name through original association in one locality, has 
elsewhere been named by transference. For instance, the English 

' An exception are concepts which arise in consequence of historical devel- 
opments which are not universal, especially changes brought about by man. 
These, of course, cannot be judged by everybody. But these, as will appear 
further on, do not affect essentially the fundamental issues involved in this 
investigation. 
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dialect word "knock, a clock," has evidently originated from 
an imitation of the sound of such a clock. But the same thing, 
or practically the same thing, is called in German "Uhr," from the 
latin "hora," taken from a concept that is far removed from any 
original association. Furthermore, such a clock, for all we are 
able to tell, might just as well have been called a "dial," a "time- 
piece," a "chronometer," possibly a "watch," or even a "timer," 
an "hour-teller," a "day-divider," or by some other name not 
yet found in the dictionary. The explanation is, of course, that 
the knocking sound is not the only characteristic of such a clock, 
but that the clock may conjure up many different concepts and the 
speech-sounds bound up with them. Hence, either the sound- 
imitation or any one of the different other speech-sounds might 
become the name of the clock, according to whether the sound- 
sensation or one of the concepts predominates at the psychological 
moment in the mind of the person responsible for the name. As 
the circumstances controlling this condition cannot be known 
afterwards, being too numerous and unstable to admit of analysis, 
the origin of such a word as "knock, a clock," must be considered 
as due to accident. But accidents cannot be made the basis of 
an investigation that aims at universal laws. 

This brings up the question whether there are really concepts 
which receive their speech-symbols only through original associa- 
tion and in no other way. For if there are no such concepts, if 
all original associations are merely accidental in the sense just 
mentioned, then no definite laws as to the origin and growth of 
language can be established; and any further pursuit of this inves- 
tigation would be futile. 

If there are such concepts, they are possible only on the basis 
of sense impressions pure and simple, obtained in a way that pre- 
cludes any analysis, so that the mental activity of all persons under- 
going them, from the most inexperienced child to the wisest man, 
would be at zero. Such absolutely ideal conditions are of course 
impossible — excepting in the very first stages of the development 
of man and language, before he had really learned to think and 
speak — 8 for there is nothing within human ken that might not be 
analysed and associated with previously conceived concepts, and 

* It is of course taken for granted that the fundamental conditions under 
which language originated still persist, although civilization may have modi- 
fied and obscured them to some extent. 
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named accordingly. Nevertheless, there are a few concepts, which 
arise under conditions which approach this ideal very closely. 
These concepts are of two kinds — leaving certain sound-concepts 
which do not affect the issue, out of consideration: — first, the three 
most fundamental concepts of outline, (or of things, inasmuch as 
the outline establishes the material existence of a thing), namely, 
a "mass," a "projection," and a "depression," all these being 
of rather indefinite shape, but as a rule within moderate limits 
as to size; second, the most fundamental concepts of action, 
namely, short, relatively quick motions, as of a blow or fall. 

These concepts, it will be noted, are very vague. They must 
be so of necessity, as the impressions on which they are based 
must be fleeting and of no particular interest to the person exper- 
iencing them. For as soon as a thing or an action arouses the in- 
terest of the observer, he will analyse it, and the chances that the 
resulting concept will be named by original association become less 
in the measure that he does so. 

This consideration leads to the question, why concepts de- 
pending on such fleeting and uninteresting impressions should 
be associated at all with speech-sounds, for nobody, it would seem, 
will give a name to something in which he is not interested. The 
answer is, that such associations suggest themselves without any 
mental effort, inasmuch as the phenomena which induce the con- 
cepts in question are bound up with sound — namely, the sound 
of a body striking an other one. The imitation of such sounds 
become the symbols for the concepts thus induced. 

In this manner arise three kinds of words — namely, names for 
the sound itself, names for the motion, and names for a "mass," 
or a projection," or a "depression." The following words taken 
from English and American dictionaries will illustrate this: 1) 
"dump, the sound of a heavy object falling," 2) "dump, to strike 
with a dull, abrupt thud," and 3) "dump, a pile or heap of refuse 
or other matter 'dumped' or thrown down"; or 1) "bump, a blow, 
somewhat heavy but rather dull in sound," and 2) "bump, a pro- 
tuberance, such as is caused by a blow or collision"; or 1) "pit, 
the sound of something small striking, as a raindrop," and 2) 
"pit, an indentation like that made by a raindrop in the sand." 
Phenomena which may give rise to such words are very frequent. 
They must have been among the very first which human beings 
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perceived, and they are still the most common occurrences, as 
any living language shows, if that evidence is needed. 

It is of course not contended that the original associations of 
the sound-imitation of a blow or fall with the most fundamental 
concepts of outline and of action must of necessity find expression 
in language the moment they have been perceived. Some of 
them no doubt do. But others may remain dormant in the sub- 
conscious mind of the observer. As occasion arises some thing 
or motion with which no sound is connected, may conjure up the 
original association and the speech-sound involved may thus be- 
come associated with this new thing or motion. A semantic 
change may thus take place within the mind of a single person, 
without his being aware of it. As Paul points out, many psychical 
processes occur without clear consciousness of them, and every- 
thing of which we have been conscious remains as an effective 
factor in the subconscious mind. 9 

The number of speech-sounds that may be felt as adequate 
imitations of the sound of a blow is very large. 10 The best imita- 
tions are monosyllabic roots with short vowels and final stops. 
There is, however, some latitude in this respect. Differences in 
the sound perceived are to some extent graded in the imitations. 
This is particularly true in reference to the vowels. A dull, heavy 
sound, such as proceeds from a heavy body striking, is generally 
represented by the "u" vowel, possibly by the "o, " while a light 
sound is preferably indicated by an "i. " Differences in the con- 
sonants, as indicating different kinds of blows, are not so easily 
accounted for, although in some cases even that is possible. The 
speech-sound actually chosen depends of course on the language 
in which it is used. A German will not use the symbol "thud," 
or an Englishman "krach," for the simple reason that he is not 
in the habit of pronouncing such a sound. 

Speech-sounds that are already associated in the minds of the 
community with definite concepts will naturally not be allowed 
to enter the language as new imitations, as long as the old associa- 
tions persist. This is the principle stated broadly; but the matter 
is more complicated than may be considered here. The principle, 
however, may be reasoned out. If, for instance, one perceives 

• Prinzipien, vierte Auflage, p. 25. 

10 Cf. Hilmer, "Schallnachaiimung, etc." p. 17 ff. 
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that something makes a "depression," a hole, in the ground, 
quite a number of sounds may suggest themselves as adequate 
imitations of the sound bound up with this phenomenon. Any- 
one of them might therefore become the name for the hole; for in- 
stance, "track," "tack," "pat," "tap," etc. Let us now suppose 
that "tap" becomes the name for the hole. It is then plain, that 
as long as " tap " stands for this definite concept, no other imitation 
can take root in the community with exactly the same meaning. 
But if the symbol "tap" is transferred to another concept; if, as 
easily may happen, it becomes the name for a "large hole in the 
ground serving as a container" and finally for a "vessel," as in the 
Bavarian dialect, where " tapp " means a " gef asz, in welches milch 
zum rahmen gegossen wird, " ll then the path would be clear for some 
other imitation, say "track," to become associated with the con- 
cept of a hole in the ground. The speech-sound " tap " on the other 
hand, as long as it remained in the language of the community, 
would prevent a new imitation "tap" from entering, because this 
symbol had already a meaning. But let us suppose furthermore 
that the word "tapp, a vessel," underwent a phonetic change, 
that it changed to "tapf" or "topf," which latter symbol stands 
in modern German for a vessel like the Bavarian " tapp, " then, it 
is plain, the path would be clear again for "tap" to enter the lan- 
guage anew, other circumstances permitting. Thus the same 
sound imitation may enter the language again and again and even 
become associated repeatedly with one and the same concept. 

The origin of a word from sound imitation is not always evident, 
even if no semantic and phonetic changes have taken place. This 
may sometimes be due to the fact that the speech-sound is a poor 
imitation. But, far more important in this respect is the meaning 
of the word. Other conditions being not unfavorable, original 
associations due to sound-imitations may easily be recognized as 
such when the word designates the sound itself. If the word 
points out a motion such as is apt to produce a sound, its onoma- 
topoetic origin is likewise evident. But if it refers to a thing, 
especially to a silent and motionless thing, then its origin from a 
sound imitation is not easily recognizable. The following words 
will illustrate these different cases: 1) "Dump, the sound of a 
heavy object falling." Seeing that the speech-sound corresponds 

11 Semantic changes from a "hole in the ground" to a "vessel" are in- 
dicated very frequently in the dialects of German and English. 
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to the sound that the meaning points to, this word will be easily 
recognized as a sound imitation. 2) " Dump, a fall of a heavy object 
producing a dull sound. " Here the concept has reference no longer 
to the sound, but to a motion; but since the sound is a determining 
factor in the description of the motion, this word, too, will impress 
most English-speaking persons as onomatopoetic. 3) Less apparent 
is this in " dump, to throw in a lump or mass, as in tilting some- 
thing out of a cart, " although the image of a heavy body or mass 
thrown to the ground is very apt to conjure up the sensation of 
a sound, such as is bound up with such a fall, especially since the 
speech-sound " dump " reminds of it. 4) With the word "dump, 
to unload," where the concept has reference to a falling and 
striking mass only indirectly and remotely, one would need special 
circumstances to remind one that the word might easily have 
arisen from a sound-imitation. 5) Least of all is one likely to 
connect the idea of a sound with the image of a dead mass which 
suggests neither sound nor motion, such as is indicated by the 
word " dump, anything short, thick and heavy. " To get on the 
track of the possible onomatopoetic origin of such a word, it is 
necessary to realize, that it may have its origin in the same 
phenomenon which gave rise to the first word of this series, 
namely, "dump, the sound of a heavy object falling." 

The concepts of a "mass," a "projection" and a "depression" 
and of the "simplest motions," as of a blow, are so readily asso- 
ciated with the sound-imitation of a blow, because of the nature 
of the phenomena which induce them, as has been shown. But 
there is another important reason why, as a rule, they are not 
named by transference. They are the most fundamental of all 
concepts possible. They are at the bottom of the structure of associa- 
tions in the human mind. Under the categories of a mass, a pro- 
jection, and a depression, may be grouped all other concepts of 
form, if not directly, then by means of sub-heads. Hence, any 
speech-sounds associated with these three form-concepts may be 
transferred to any other form-concepts, but not vice versa. Similar 
is the relation between the concepts of the simplest motions (as 
of a blow) and all other concepts of action, although the matter 
in this case is somewhat more complicated. Our investigation 
of the origin of language must therefore start from the concepts 
of a " mass, " a " projection, " and a " depression, " and the concepts 
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of the "simplest motions," as of a blow or fall. First, however, 
it will be necessary to clear up some other problems. 

Direct Transference and Composition 

Under the impulse given by the founders of the science of 
modern philology a century ago, the study of words became largely 
a study of speech-sounds and phonetic changes, and such it has 
remained essentially ever since. Aside from some more or less 
mechanical attempts at classification, serious investigations of 
semantic changes have been pursued only in so far as it could be 
done on the basis of previously established phonetic laws. In 
fact, some very prominent philologists have denied the existence 
of laws governing semantic developments in the sense that there 
are phonetic laws. It has remained for Wundt to insist that se- 
mantic changes proceed according to definite laws, although he has 
not succeeded in establishing them, as has been said. 

In reality it is far more justifiable to speak of semantic than 
of phonetic laws; for the former are universal, having their founda- 
tion in the nature of man and in human experience, which is fun- 
damentally the same the world over, while the latter are subject 
to the accidents of climate, of special physical and mental traits, 
and of previously established habits of speech — accidents which 
do not permit of logical judgments. As a matter of fact, the 
fundamental laws underlying semantic changes may not only be 
readily recognized, but they are as simple as they are incisive. 
Their very simplicity is perhaps the reason that they have escaped 
recognition so long — the truth nearest at hand is apt to be most 
easily overlooked. 

There are two main processes by which speech-symbols or 
their roots may be shifted or "transferred." Some minor means 
of transference are likewise not without significance, but they do 
not affect the main issue under consideration in this article and 
will not be discussed here. 

One of these two main types has already been touched upon in 
connection with the discussion of fundamental concepts. It 
depends on the fact, that the mind under the conditions under 
which it functions, groups certain concepts on a principle of sub- 
ordination. In this process, a new concept is recognized as belong- 
ing to a general category, and thus associated with the speech- 
sound of that category. But this is done merely for the purpose 
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of naming the new concept. In reality its dominant element is 
entirely different from that of the more general category after 
which it is named. The element which suggested the general 
category comes to the fore only under the stress of the necessity 
of finding a name for the new concept. As soon as the transfer 
of the speech-sound is accomplished, the element which suggested 
the general category pales and disappears before the real dominant 
part of the new concept, which now enters in its full right. Hence 
the contact between the old and the new concept, established at 
the moment of transference, is lost. The speech-sound, then, has 
changed its concept entirely. As its new meaning becomes estab- 
lished and fixed in the community, its old signification is very apt 
to be forgotten. In that case, the concept with which this speech- 
sound was first bound up, will in its turn acquire another symbol, 
either by original association or by transference from some other 
source, as the case may be. 

In this kind of transference, which I call " direct transference, " 
the speech-sound travels from a less complex to a more complex 
concept, and from a concrete to an abstract one, 12 but it cannot go 
back over the same route. For instance, one may readily refer to a 
"group of trees" with a speech-sound that stood originally for a 
"shapeless mass," such as "clump" or German "klumpen." 
But one cannot reverse the process and refer to a "shapeless mass" 
by the name of a "group of trees," because the latter concept is 
more complex than that of a "shapeless mass." Similarly one 
may say of child who has learned his lesson, that he has "grasped" 
it, but it would not occur to a sane person to refer to the act of 
grasping some physical object by means of the symbol to "learn," 
signifying a mental process. Or, one might speak of an inexper- 
ienced person as "green," because green is generally known as the 
color of unripe vegetation, but the reverse process of calling a 
green leaf "inexperienced" would be absurd. 

The second main type of tranference I call "composition." 
It is in fact not a process of transferring a speech-sound from one 
concept to another one not yet named, but of associating and 
merging concepts already named, to form a new concept, and of 

"The terms concrete and abstract are unsatisfactory. All concepts are 
abstractions. I use concrete as referring to concepts which depend directly 
on sense impressions and abstract in reference to concepts which do not. But 
even with these modifications the terms do not cover the case. 
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combining their symbols in accordance with the more or less com- 
plete degree to which the concepts involved have become one. 

Compositions occur in many varieties and degrees of complete- 
ness. I mention here only a few types. 13 They may be loose, as 
in the German phrase, "Ein Mann vom Lande," or they may 
be more closely gathered, as in the German noun "Landmann," 
or the verb "fortlaufen," or the adjective "haushoch"; or one of 
the concepts involved may be so general that its speech-sound 
has no independent existence, but occurs only in composition, 
as is the case with many prefixes and suffixes. Of the suffixes 
in German and English particularly those are noteworthy which 
convey the general concept that the speech-sound to which they 
are attached, has acquired the function of a noun, or a verb, or an 
adjective, as the case may be. For instance, the verb "teach" 
compounded with "er" forms the noun "teacher," or the adjec- 
tive "black" plus "en" becomes the verb "blacken," or the 
verb-root "shake" in composition forms the adjective "shaky." 
Sometimes concepts of this general character are not expressed by 
a speech-sound at all, but are merely indicated by the position of 
the new word in the sentence. This is particularly true in the English 
language of verbs which derive their roots from nouns ; for instance, 
the verb " to house, to put some one into a house" depends on the 
noun "house, a dwelling." At first glance the change of meaning 
of the speech-sounds of such words might look like cases of simple 
transference. In reality, however, they are cases of composition, 
for the position of the newly formed verb in the sentence has the 
function of a symbol. 

In the case of direct transference, it will be recalled, one and the 
same speech-symbol stands for more than one concept at the 
moment the transference has taken place. Hence, the old meaning 
of the speech-sound is apt to pale and to disappear in the measure 
that the new signification of the speech-sound becomes established 
and fixed in the community. In the case of composition the speech- 
symbol which names the new concept is different from the individual 
parts of which it is composed. In other words, composition does 
not bring about associations of one and the same speech-sound with 

"For further suggestions I refer to Wilmanns, "Deutsche Grammatik, " 
II. Abteilung, Wortbildung. Cf . also, Roswadowsky, Wortbildung und Wort- 
bedeutung, Heidelberg, 1904. Under composition must also be classed the 
formation of participles, gerunds, etc., as well as all kinds of inflections. 
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different concepts. Hence, the new word does not interfere with 
the continued existence of the old associations from which its 
speech-sound was taken; and the old and the new are quite likely 
to persist side by side. From this results that transferences by 
composition are generally much more easily traced by the evi- 
dence of speech-sounds than those by "direct transferences." 

But while semantic changes by composition are as a rule easily 
traced in a language, yet the conditions under which they occur 
are such, that they offer a very insecure basis for logical judg- 
ments, independent of speech -sounds. For the possibilities of 
making the most varied combinations of concepts and accordingly 
of shifting speech-sounds in this or that direction cannot be known 
and analysed beforehand. In the case of direct transference just 
the opposite is true. The evidence of the changes that have actual- 
ly occured is very likely to become quickly obscured if not oblit- 
erated; but the conditions underlying them are simple and stable 
and may easily be analysed, so that it is possible to foretell the 
direction in which the speech-sounds concerned must travel. 14 
For not only can they be transferred in but one direction, namely, 
from a less complex to a more complex concept or from a concrete 
to an abstract one, as has been pointed out; but this path itself is 
comparatively narrow, being confined to the grammatical category 
in which the speech-sound starts, that is, a noun remains a noun, 
a verb a verb, and an adjective an adjective, no matter how much 
the meaning may change in other respects. 

Direct transference depends on impressions which do not 
require deliberate or conscious analysis. Composition, being 
a process of deliberate synthesis, depends on analysis and pre- 
conceived notions about the new concept to be formed and named. 
Accordingly the two groups of concepts named by these two fun- 
damentally different processes are fundamentally different too. 
This is of the utmost importance for a just appreciation of the 
forces which build up a language. The matter calls for a most 
exhaustive treatment, but the space allotted to this article does 
not permit it. I confine myself here to a few statements pointing 
out the essential differences between the two kinds of concepts 
named by direct transference and composition in each of the fun- 
damental grammatical categories of words. 

H That is to say, given a number of concepts, it is possible to say which 
ones would have to be named first. 
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1) The concepts of things named by direct transference are 
essentially concepts of form, that is of outlines conceived as units — 
the most general concepts of things possible. Other ideas may 
cluster around the form-concept thus named, but they are in the 
background at the time the speech-sound is transferred. If named 
by composition, the thing-concept has for its dominating element 
not the image of the form of the thing (although this must be in 
the background, however pale it may be, else there could be no 
thing-concept) but some special characteristic, physical or mental, 
or some other idea about the thing, for instance, its purpose, utility, 
or service. By direct transference are named particularly the 
general concepts of things made by nature, which one is apt to 
encounter without preconceived notions about them. By com- 
position are named particularly the tools, implements, utensils, 
etc. which man makes for a definite purpose, and about which 
he has formed an opinion before they actually come into being. 
Many things, however, give rise to both kinds of concepts, 
namely, a general concept of form on the one hand, and on the 
other, a number of concepts of special characteristics in which 
the image of the physical form stands vaguely in the background. 
The most conspicuous example of this kind is the thing "man." 
In the dialects of English and German (no doubt, in other lan- 
guages as well), human beings, especially small children are very 
frequently named by "direct transference" after the general form- 
concept of a mass, piece, etc. This is quite natural, for a small 
child is to the community at large little more than a "bit" of 
humanity, undeveloped and without special characteristics, how- 
ever much he might mean to his parents and to those about him. 
Hence there is hardly a better and more natural way of referring 
to a child (if the established name for this category does not occur 
at the moment) than by a speech-sound that stands for the general 
form-concept of a "mass" ("lump," "piece," "bit," "bunch," 
"bundle," etc.). I believe that most words of the type "child," 
"boy," "girl," "chap," "chit," "brat," etc.; German "kind," 
"knabe," "maid," "knirps," "kerl," "bube," "stift," and many 
others, are of this origin; also "knight," "knave"; German 
"knecht," "knappe," and quite likely the most general term 
"man" itself. 15 

15 C£. the word lists in Hilmer, " Schallnachahmung, etc." 
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But after the child has grown up and developed and differen- 
tiated himself from his fellows, he will need a specific name to 
characterize him. This can be done most conveniently by com- 
position. Thus arise words like "huntsman, " " farmer, " " sailor, " 
"warrior," "thinker," etc. Or, a man might be classed according 
to his color, as a "negro," a "redskin," a "white" (man). Or, 
he might be named after the country he hails from, as an "Ameri- 
can," a "Chinaman," etc. Or, some other distinguishing con- 
cept might furnish the means of differentiating him from the general 
genus "man." 

While thus, as a general rule, "direct transference" will name 
the generic concept of a thing after a form-concept, and composition 
specific concepts, yet the two processes might overlap. For the 
speech-sound, as it becomes associated with a concept, names a 
phenomenon as well, and on that account it might be transferred 
from the concept of one aspect of the phenomenon to that of 
another aspect of it. For instance, the generic name for a child 
might become the specific term for a special kind of a man, inas- 
much as the child grows into a man. Thus, the English word 
"knight" which I think is due to direct transference from a form- 
concept, has practically the same meaning as the German "rit- 
ter," which is formed by composition. The opposite process, 
that a speech-sound due to composition comes to stand for a 
generic concept, is also possible. Thus the German word "adler," 
meaning an eagle, is composed of the adjective "adel" (edel) 
and the thing-word "ar," which originally meant practically the 
same thing as the composition "adler." Even the three most 
general concepts of form may be named in a round-about way by 
composition, as the terms "accumulation," (mass), "projection," 
and "depression" show. 

2) Concepts of actions named by direct transference contain as 
their dominating element the image of a motion The matter is 
however complicated by the fact that sometimes the moving thing 
is as important in these concepts as the motion itself. Moreover, 
there are not infrequently involved in the dominating elements 
of these concepts ideas of purpose, service, etc. In fact, many 
of the most important transferences of this kind depend on the idea 
that one and the same thing moves with different purposes in 
view, so that the image of the motion is crowded almost entirely 
into the background. This is particularly true of the actions of 
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hand and foot. Due to direct transference are as a rule, such 
words as "to beat," "hit," "slap," "touch," "feel," "grasp," 
"grip," "catch," "clutch," "hold"; or, to "step," "stamp," 
"strut," "tramp," "walk," "stalk," "march," "leap," "spring," 
"jump," "limp," "halt," and many others, as far as they are not 
original associations. Concepts of actions named by composition 
emphasize that something is done in reference to a thing or a 
physical characteristic of a thing. Of this type are words like 
"to house, to put something into a house," "to ship, to send 
something by means of a ship," "to motor, to travel in a motor 
(automobile)," or, "to blacken, to make black," "to fatten, to 
make fat," "to enlarge, to make larger," etc. These concepts, 
it will be noted, are not exactly concrete in the sense that 
"to hit" is concrete. They are somewhat removed from concepts 
of directly sensible phenomena. Yet, they are not abstract in 
the sense that "to think" is abstract. For the sake of simplicity 
I call them concrete. 

Seeing that the phenomenon of a motion must include the image 
of a moving thing (altho this may at times be extremely vague), 
it is plain that from some of such phenomena two different types 
of concepts might be derived. For instance, the phenomenon of 
somebody walking might give rise to a concept in which the idea 
of the motion is dominant, in which case the speech-sound would 
be derived from a concept of motion by direct transference, as in 
"to walk," "stalk," "tramp," etc. But it might also happen 
that the dominant factor in the concept is the image of the thing, 
in which case the speech-sound would be derived from the thing- 
concept by composition, as in the slang phrase "to foot," or "to 
hoof." Compare also "to catch," "to touch," "to feel," on the 
one hand, and "to handle," "to finger," on the other. These 
two types of concepts on the basis of one and the same phenomenon 
correspond to the generic concepts of form and the specific con- 
cepts of things pointed out above under 1. 

3) Concepts of physical characteristics {adjective- concepts) are 
not named by original association, because it is impossible to 
point out such a concept without the aid of verbal explanations. 
For if verbal explanations have to be used, it is very inconvenient 
and cumbersome to resort to an entirely new coinage for the new 
concept. The natural way is to take a word with a meaning that 
might be used to hint at the new concept by conjuring up an aspect 
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of it and then to modify this word in a sentence so as to cover the 
new meaning to be conveyed. Even the brilliant color of the 
sun, which to an untaught mind constitutes practically all that 
there is to the sun, could not be pointed out without the help of 
previously existing words. All that could be indicated without 
resorting to verbal explanations would be the glowing body, which 
is a thing and not the concept of a characteristic. 

On the other hand, no adjective could be named by any kind of 
transference unless there existed first a definite form for adjective- 
concepts. To name it by direct transference after a thing-concept 
would be impossible, for in the case of direct transference the 
speech-sound does not leave its grammatical category, hence the 
name for a thing could not become by this means the name for an 
adjective-concept. Nor could the form of an adjective be devel- 
oped by composition, for composition presupposes that the form 
for the type of concept to be named exists previously. 

The first names for adjectives, therefore, can have been derived 
only from names of things by a process of comparison and abstrac- 
tion — by referring to a characteristic in one thing by means of the 
name of another thing which has that characteristic in a marked 
degree. For instance, the colors of a certain American university 
are called the "maize and the blue. " Here the word maize means 
no longer, what it originally meant, "a kind of grain of a yellowish 
color, " but this color itself. Similarly is the adjective " olive, " i. e. 
the "color of the fruit of the unripe olive," derived from the thing- 
name "olive, the fruit of the olive tree." At the present stage 
of the English language, with a definite form for adjectives existing, 
such transferences are practically compositions and simple enough. 

But it was an entirely different matter to name the first adjec- 
tives in a language. For this marks the most momentous stage 
in the history of man. Between the creatures who could only 
recognize and differentiate between things and actions and per- 
haps call each other's attentions to them by signs and sounds, and 
the human beings who were able to convey to each other adjective- 
concepts, which could be done only by words, there is a vast gap 
in mental equipment. Only after man had learnt to distinguish 
and name adjective concepts had he truly become a man. For 
this marks the first step in analysis, in other words, the first stage 
in the development of the thinker. 
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With the form of an adjective once fixed in the mind, the for- 
mation of adjectives becomes merely a process of composition, that 
is, of combining a speech-root for a thing-concept (or for a concept 
of action) with the symbol for the general concept of an adjective. 
This general adjective-concept may be represented merely by the 
position or function of the new word in the sentence. In this way 
have developed, no doubt, most of the names for the principal 
colors, and also most of the names for physical characteristics, 
such as "big," "large," "small," "thick," "round," "stout," 
etc., or, in German, "dick," "stumpf," "spitz," "scharf," 
"schwer," "fett," and many others. Sometimes the adjective- 
concept is represented by a speech-sound. Frequently this is a 
suffix conveying the general idea of "like some thing," and evi- 
dently evolved from what must have been originally full-fledged 
adjectives. Of this formation are words like "child-like," child- 
ish," "massy," "bulky," "stony," etc. Or, the root-symbol 
may be taken from existing adjectives to form compositions to 
express slight differentiations of them as in "greenish," "stout- 
ish," etc. Furthermore, adjectives may be formed by com- 
position with speech-roots taken from concepts of actions, as 
in "shaky," "trembly," "jumpy," German "wackelig," and 
so on. These last words, it will be noted, convey concepts that 
are somewhat removed from immediate sense-impressions, yet, 
they are so closely bound up with them, that they may be classed 
as concrete for the sake of simplicity. In addition to combinations 
with adjective-suffixes proper, there are in German and English 
yet other means of naming adjective-concepts, for instance, parti- 
ciples, such as "pointed," "tottering." But the process involved 
is fundamentally the same as in any other composition. 

A few concepts of physical characteristics are likely to be named 
by direct transference, in other words, directly after adjective con- 
cepts previously named. This is due to the fact, that adjectives of 
physical characteristics have only relative value, being determined 
in each case more definitely by the noun they modify. A thin 
elephant, for instance, is much thicker than the thickest rope, but 
between a thin and a thick elephant there is about the same rela- 
tionship as between a thin and a thick rope. In a similar manner 
may different things be round, or sharp, or heavy, or something 
else in different ways and degrees. If, therefore, an adjective is 
used in regard to different things, it is not impossible that its 
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concept may take on a somewhat different content (or, to be more 
exact, that the speech-sound is transfered to a somewhat different 
concept), even if its significance is relative. For instance, the 
adjective "large" referring to size measured in all directions, 
may come to mean finally merely as much as "tall," or "long," 
that is, referring to size measured in only one direction. Excepting 
for such cases, however, the rule holds good, that within the realm 
of concepts of physical characteristics speech-sounds are not shifted 
by direct transference. 

4) Abstract concepts. The term is unsatisfactory, as has been 
said, not only because all concepts are abstractions, but also 
because no sharp dividing line can be drawn between concepts 
depending directly on sense impressions, which might be called 
concrete concepts, and those which do not directly depend on them, 
which might be called abstract concepts. Nevertheless, for the 
sake of simplicity of statement I retain the terms. As concrete 
I consider all concepts whose speech sounds refer directly to a 
definite thing, or a definite physical action, or a definite physical 
characteristic. As abstract I consider all concepts whose speech- 
sounds have no such reference. As concrete I consider, for instance, 
such words as "thinker, a man who thinks," or "to house, to put 
something into a house," or "black, the darkest color," as well 
as "blackness, a state or condition where the darkest color or 
absence of light prevails. " But concrete, according to this defini- 
tion would be also such adjectives as "manly, having the traits 
of a noble man, " a concept which really has no content of a sensible 
nature. The dividing line between concrete and abstract in this 
case is therefore purely mechanical and has no reference to the 
concept itself. The adjective "brave," for instance, with about 
the same meaning as "manly," would be considered as abstract. 
The test as to whether a word is concrete or abstract would there- 
fore in some cases depend on the knowledge of the origin of the root 
of the speech-sound in question. 

But this division, mechanical as it is, enables one to state that 
abstract concepts can be named after concrete concepts only by direct 
transference and not by composition. Thus one may call a dif- 
ficult problem a "knot," because it suggests the difficulties of 
undoing a hard knot in a string or similar thing. Or, one may 
call the process of comprehending something in a clear and definite 
manner "to grasp," because it suggests the definite way in which 
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physical things are grasped If one takes hold of an idea but 
darkly, feebly, and hesitatingly, one is apt to call this mental pro- 
cess "to feel," as in the phrase: "I feel that this is not good Eng- 
lish, but don't know exactly why," because it recalls the somewhat 
vague sensation of feeling a physical thing. Or, one might call 
an evil-minded person a "black" character because his sinister 
intentions suggest the uncanny sensation which blackness — the 
absence of light — is apt to conjure up. 

While the root-symbol for abstract concepts can be derived only 
from concrete concepts by the process of direct transference, this 
does, of course, not imply that the concepts so named may not 
enter into compositions to form new abstract concepts. Such 
compositions are not only possible but very frequent in English 
and German. Compare for instance: "smart" and "smartness," 
or "to hope" and " the hope"; German "hoff en" and "Hoffnung." 
Through composition, moreover, a speech root which through 
direct transference has become associated with an abstract con- 
cept, may become again the root-sound of the name of a concrete 
thing. Compare: "to think" and "the thinker." 

5) In the foregoing discussion it has been emphasized that 
speech-sounds can be shifted between different grammatical 
categories only by the process of composition. It ought to be 
borne in mind, however, that not all compositions involve such 
a change of grammatical function on the part of the root-symbol. 
In a large number of cases, embracing many varieties, the root- 
symbol is merely modified and does not leave its grammatical 
category. Compare for instance, "door" and "barn-door," 
"green" and "bluish-green," "to run" and "to run away"; or 
"cottage" and "cottager," "dark" and "darkish," "to tell" 
and "to foretell." In this group belong also diminutives, itera- 
tives, inflectional changes, and other modifications of a slight 
nature. In principle all these compositions are not different from 
those which do involve a change in grammatical function, and, of 
course, they must not be confused with direct transferences. 

Basic Concepts Named either Originally os by Direct 

Transference 

The concept named by direct transference within the realm 

of sense (sight) impression are essentially concepts of forms (i.e. 

of the outlines of things conceived as units, although other ideas 
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about the thing may vaguely be in the background) and concepts 
of actions in which the idea of a motion is a determining factor. 
These two types of concepts are the basis on which practically the 
entire further development of language depends. For the world 
of more complicated concepts cannot be built up unless there are 
symbols ready to which to fasten them, and the symbols cannot 
be provided unless a sufficient number of these basic concepts 
of forms and actions have been named first. 

The names of the most fundamental of these concepts are 
due, as a rule, to original associations with the imitations of the 
sounds of blows, as has been shown. But a large number of basic 
forms and actions cannot very well be named in this manner, be- 
cause no sounds or motions suggestive of sounds are bound up 
with them. Nor could they, as conditions are, be named from 
any other original source. The most convenient and natural 
way of providing them with speech-symbols is by direct trans- 
ference after the most fundamental concepts, (i. e. "mass," "pro- 
jection," "depression," and "simple motion," as of a blow or 
fall.) 

Of this kind are, within the realm of concepts of form, the many 
forms and shapes which the eye encounters in nature, ready 
made, so to speak, as mountains, hills, trees, shrubs, plants, etc. 
Within the realm of concepts of actions, they are particularly the 
many activities of hand and foot which have a definite purpose, 
such as grasping, holding, catching, running, walking, and 
do no longer suggest merely the motion of a blow. In the case of 
these actions, however, the speech-sound does not change its ori- 
ginal concept entirely, as is the case with the form-concepts, for 
every physical action depends on motion, even if in the concept 
the image of the motion sometimes stands very vaguely in the 
background. 

If now, as has been stated, the basic concepts of forms and 
actions are either named originally or by direct transference after 
originally named concepts, it ought to be quite easy to trace the 
origin and growth of a language by means of the types of con- 
cepts found in the vocabulary. For all the basic concepts of 
forms and actions one would expect to be associated with speech- 
sound directly derived from original sources, while all other con- 
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crete concepts, emphasizing special characteristics and aspects 
of things 16 and actions ought to be named by composition. 

In reality, however, the matter is not so simple. This is due 
to some extent to the fact that imitations of the sounds of blows 
are not the only source of language, that the fundamental con- 
cepts of forms and actions are not the only concepts of things 
and actions which may be named originally, and that there are 
some other processes of shifting speech-sounds besides direct 
transference and composition. However, none of these factors are 
fundamental, none of them would affect essentially the broad 
aspect of the vocabulary, altho they might change some details. 17 

The real difficulty arises from the fact that concepts do not 
exist in the mind as detached and independent entities, but are 
bound up with the phenomena back of them. This factor, which 
has been only touched upon but not emphasized 18 thus far, in 
order not to complicate matters, will now be briefly considered. 

Concept and Phenomenon 

A speech-symbol in becoming associated with a concept names 
thereby also a phenomenon (or any other experience, as the case 
may be). But a phenomenon may give rise to more than one 
concept, and, hence, it may be named in more than one way, in 
accordance with the concept which may happen to be uppermost 
in the mind at the time the process of naming takes place. Some 
phenomena in fact are the source of a large number of different 
concepts and names in one and the same language, as has been 
pointed out. 

It has been shown that concepts of things in which the dominant 
element is a special characteristic, and concepts of actions with 
the content that something is done in reference to a definite thing, 
are named by composition and not by direct transference. But 
such specific concepts may nevertheless be reached by speech- 
sounds directly transferred from original sources (that is, without 
the process of composition) through the medium of the phenomena 
back of the concepts in question. 

'* Including adjective-concepts, which are really detached part-concepts 
of things. 

17 Phonetic changes, of course, must also be considered as obscuring agen- 
cies. 

" Cf. pp. 36 and 37. 
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A number of cases suggest themselves: Sometimes a thing 
which originally induced no other concept than the image of its 
outline, may gradually change so that its essential aspect in the 
minds of the community is no longer its form, but some specific 
characteristic or an idea of service, function, utility, etc. In other 
words, the speech-symbol naming this thing, which first was asso- 
ciated with its form-concept, has been transferred to a specific 
concept which otherwise would be named only by composition. 
This is particularly frequent with generic names for children, which 
at first stood for little more than the mere physical form and were 
indeed transfered from the concept of a "mass," but which, as 
the child grew into a man with specific functions, changed their con- 
cepts accordingly. Words like "knight," "knave"; German 
"knecht," "knappe, " are very likely of that origin. Sometimes 
implements may be developed gradually from primitive forms 
made by nature, and their speech-symbols may be transferred 
accordingly. This seems to have been the case with a large num- 
ber of "containers," such as "tubs," "vats"; German "butten," 
etc., of which I shall have occasion to speak more in detail later on. 
Some things, which in a more primitive civilization suggested only 
form-concepts, may acquire specific values in the measure that they 
are utilized for one purpose or another, although no change of 
their physical structure is involved in this process. This is particu- 
larly the case with certain trees, shrubs, grasses, fruits, etc. Some- 
times, of course, even things with a generally recognized specific 
value may possibly be named according to their form-concept, 
because it is conceivable that conditions may arise when such a 
form-concept is uppermost in the mind of the person responsible 
for the name of the thing. — Similarly as with things, is the case 
with physical actions. A speech-sound first bound up with a 
concept in which the idea of a motion dominated, may become 
finally associated with a concept which emphasizes the image of 
the moving thing rather than the motion as such. In all these 
changes, it will be noticed, no change of phenomena is involved, 
but otherwise the development does not differ from direct trans- 
ferences, that is, the speech-sound moves from a less complex to a 
more complex concept and cannot go back over the same route. 

More important as tending to obscure the fundamental trends 
in language growth, than the changes just discussed, is the opposite 
development, the cases where speech-sounds first associated with 
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specific concepts (by means of composition) are shifted through 
the medium of phenomena to basic concepts of forms and motions. 
Even the most primitive form-concepts may thus become bound 
up with compositions. For instance, a "lump" of matter, or a 
"bump" on a surface, or a "hole" in the ground may be con- 
ceived as due to a definite process of making them. Hence they 
may be called an "accumulation," a "concretion," etc., or a 
"projection," a "protuberance," etc., or an "excavation," a 
"depression," etc. We therefore find frequently side by side 
as names for concepts of forms and motions, both the monosyllabic 
speech-roots characteristic of imitations of sounds of blows and 
pollysyllabic symbols which could have come about only through 
composition. 

As civilization becomes more complex, it is likely that com- 
position will assume a larger and larger r61e in building up a vocab- 
ulary, at the expense of direct transference on the basis of concepts 
of forms and motions. For phenomena (things and actions) will 
tend to be evaluated and named more and more on account of 
some special distinguishing mark, particularly on account of some 
value, purpose, or service assigned to them rather than on account 
of the mere image of a form or a motion which they may conjure 
up. New or renewed speech-roots made from imitations of sounds 
of blows will, no doubt, continue to gain entrance in a language 
through the medium of concepts of forms and motions. But as 
over against the body of the old vocabulary they will become more 
and more insignificant in number; and those that do gain entrance 
will not spread as far as they would have in a more primitive stage 
of civilization. 

It is therefore not impossible that in some languages the fun- 
damental trends in semantic development have become very 
much obscured, especially since phonetic laws may entirely change 
the structure of the original roots derived from imitations. How- 
ever that may be in the case of some languages, this stage has 
not yet been reached in modern English and German, at least 
not in the dialects of these languages. If sufficient material from 
these sources is selected, it is quite easy to trace the semantic 
development preceding from original associations of sound-imita- 
tions of blows with the fundamental concepts of forms and motions 
through wide stretches of vocabulary. Abundant material of 
this sort will be found collected, arranged, and explained in my 
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book on Schallnachahmung, etc., mentioned before. In the 
following chapter I confine myself to merely pointing out in a 
general way the main types of the concepts involved in this 
development. 

Direct Transference on the Basis or the Concepts or 
Forms and Motions in the English and German Languages 

As has been pointed out, the names of the fundamental con- 
cepts of forms (mass, projection, depression) and of motions (as 
of a blow) are due, as a rule, to one source, namely imitations of 
sounds of blows. Hence the speech-roots originally associated 
with any one of these concepts might just as well be bound up with 
all the others. To be sure, there is originally a difference in the 
character of the imitations, due to differences in the force of the 
blow and the weight and texture of the bodies colliding, but such 
differences quickly disappear in the subsequent semantic changes. 

The currents of semantic development, moreover, issuing from 
these fundamental concepts, are at first not clearly separable from 
each other. For the phenomena back of the concepts are fre- 
quently inter-connected. Moreover, one and the same pheno- 
menon may give rise to more than one form-concept, depending 
on the point of view. A mass lying on the ground may be con- 
ceived as a projection; and, vice versa, a projection may suggest 
a mass. Or, a bend, an angle in an outline, or a dent, may be 
considered both as a projection or a depression, according to the 
position one takes in looking at it. In addition, there are other 
more complicated ways in which these fundamental concepts 
may be associated with each other, which it would lead too far 
to discuss here. — After the semantic developments issuing from 
these fundamental concepts have proceeded a certain distance, 
the lines of cleavage become more definite. 

In accordance with these general tendencies the speech sounds 
which originate from imitations of the sound of blows 19 will be 
found associated in the German and English languages and dia- 
lects with the following types of concepts: 

I 
In the realm of thing-concepts: With a large number of form- 
concepts which belong to the category of a "mass," as, 

" Allowance must, of course, be made for phonetic changes. 
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lumps, pieces, clods, rocks, chunks, blocks, of all shapes and sizes. 
Furthermore, with "projections," from the tiniest speck to the 
mightiest mountain; from the gently rounded knoll to the sharpest 
cliff; from the point to the edge, the ridge, the range (of hills and 
mountains). In the same manner are named projections which 
lie in a plain, as curves in the shore-line, (German "bucht, " 
"hafen," etc), bends and angles formed by rivers, projecting 
necks, spits, juttings, jetties, etc. Other projections are parts 
of larger units, as the buds, knobs, knots, nodes, knurls, cones, 
fruits, on plants; or, the knuckles, joints, bones, warts, pimples, 
and other protuberances on animals and human beings; or, the 
corners, edges, tops, points, tips, angles, etc., on buildings and 
other things made by man. 

Hardly less numerous are the forms which fall under the cate- 
gory of a "depression," ranging from the small speck (which might 
be conceived as a depression just as well as a projection) to the 
pit of all sizes, to the water-hole and the vast lake (cf. German 
and Scotch "loch"). In fact, many projections in nature 
are matched by corresponding depressions. 

In not a few cases the original form-concept according to which 
a thing was named, has given way to some other concept, so that 
the word in question is not easily recognized as due to direct trans- 
ference of an imitation of the sound of a blow, especially when 
the speech-root has undergone a phonetic change. Of this type 
are words like " cloud, " originally conceived as a " mass, " a " bank " 
in the sky (Cf. clod, clot, to clout, etc.) and German "wolke" 
with the same meaning. Furthermore, "bone," originally con- 
ceived as a projection, and German "knochen," or in German 
dialect, "bunken," with the same history. Another illustration 
is the word "lake," originally a hole, a depression filled with 
water. Other examples will readily suggest themselves by in- 
specting the vocabularies of the German and English tongues. 

Some speech-sounds transferred in this manner may reach 
concepts which in their turn may become the starting points for 
further developments. Thus after the concept of a mass are fre- 
quently named all sorts of chubby animals, particularly of human 
beings not yet fully developed. The names of children in their 
turn may then become designations for grown up man and even 
for special classes of man. Instances of such developments have 
been mentioned before in words like "knight," "knave"; German 
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"knecht," "knappe. " The possibilities in this direction are 
however limited by the fact that special aspects of man, as well 
as of any other things, are more conveniently named by compo- 
sition, as has been explained. 

A very far-reaching semantic development by direct trans- 
ference starts from the concepts of either a mass or a projection. 
The speech-sounds are transferred from this basis to a number of 
concepts which might roughly be classed as 1) a "heap," 2) a 
"bundle," 3) a "bunch," "cluster," "tuft" 4) a "group or 
number of things." The whole series presents the picture of a 
mass or a projection gradually unfolding and finally breaking up 
into fragments. The speech-roots, as they pass on from the basic 
concepts of a mass or a projection, may either proceed by stages 
through different degrees of complexity of outline, or they may 
reach the more complex concepts without touching intermediary 
groups. For detailed illustrations of this I refer to the word-lists 
mentioned before. I believe that most of the following words 
in modern German and English are of this origin: English: heap, 
stack, stock, bunch, bundle, tuft, sheaf, shrub, bush, brush, reed 
bent, grass, hedge, tree, hair, shock (of hair) clump (as of trees 
etc.), group, and many others. German: haufen, pack, biindel, 
buschel, garbe, hecke, baum, wald, haar, schopf, wipfel, heer 
(number of men), gruppe, schock (a measure), and so on. 20 In 
fact, most of the things grown by nature, as far as they are not 
named to emphasize some special characteristic, fall under these 
groups. 

From the concept of a "depression," a hole in the ground, have 
been transferred the names of a large number of "vessels" (con- 
tainers) of all shapes and sizes. The dialects of German and 
English, in fact of all the Germanic languages, as far as I have 
been able to judge, offer abundant evidence for the frequency 
of such transferences; and there can be no doubt but that the 
underlying causes are not the accidental notions of a few individuals 
but are rooted in the conditions of civilization prevailing at one 
time among these peoples. 

,0 The fact that some of these words may go back to other than Germanic 
sources does not affect the argument involved, for the same laws that operate 
in German and English are also at work in other languages. To be sure, the 
possibility that some of the words mentioned may actually go back to another 
origin than the imitation of the sound of a blow must be reckoned with. But 
that does not effect the principle. 
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Under modern conditions it will not easily occur to any civilized 
person to associate the mere form-concept of a hole in something 
with a thing like a "container" made for a specific purpose. If 
a name for such a thing is not in the mind beforehand, it will 
most likely be named in accordance with a concept of its purpose, 
service, utility, etc.; or it might be named after its designer or 
manufacturer; or even according to some quite fanciful idea that 
might happen to come up at the psychological moment. But 
whatever this might be, one of the least likely concepts to arise 
in this connection would be that of a mere hole. 

But if we picture to ourselves the conditions under which civili- 
zation must have arisen, it becomes quite clear that among the 
first implements that man used must have been "containers," 
and that these, therefore, must have been very crude things. In 
fact, they can have been little more than "holes" more or less ac- 
cidentally dug into something. It would, therefore, have been 
quite natural to name them accordingly, especially since the 
purposes for which they served were at first quite likely also 
accidental. From such crude beginnings the first "containers" 
have no doubt developed. Of course, within this general devel- 
opment there may be specific cases and variations. For instance, 
a hole might have been dug in the ground for the purpose of holding 
water. From this might have developed the idea of sinking into 
the ground an artificially made vessel to form a cistern. Such a 
vessel might then have been placed above the ground, and after 
this model movable small containers might have been made. Or, 
some vessels might have been developed on the model of suitable 
shells, Jmsks, pods, etc , from fruits and plants; and the names 
of these things (which are frequently derived from imitations of 
sounds of blows, as has been explained) might naturally have been 
transferred to the vessels thus made. However that may be, 
there can be no doubt that the possibilities of naming "containers" 
after a "depression" must have been very great under primitive 
conditions of civilization. 

Names for containers, are the most notable and important 
exception to the general rule that implements deliberately made 
after a preconceived plan are named by composition 21 rather than by 

M Of course, there are other exceptions, for instance the German "bank," 
English "bench," but such cases are rather isolated and do not involve a large 
category as is the case with "containers." 
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direct transference on the basis of concepts of form. Words in 
the English language with this meaning and evidently harking back 
to imitations of sounds of blows are: 22 "vat, " " tub, " "pot, " "pit, " 
"butt," "knop," "bunk," "bink," "bing," "cask," "flask," etc.; 
or, German " butte, " " back, " " tappe, " " bunge, " " topf , " " kufe, " 
"fasz," and many others. 

From the concept of a container the speech-sound is not in- 
frequently transferred to that of a floating container. Thus we 
have in English the double meaning for "vessel," as "container" 
and "ship"; or in German the word "kasten" with the same 
double signification. Confer also "tub" in English. A number 
of words signifying a ship go apparently back in a direct line to 
imitations of sounds of blows; in the English language "ship," 
"boat," "barge," "punt," shell," in German "nachen," "kahn," 
"kogge," "kuff," etc. More specific names of ships, emphasizing 
certain characteristics are, of course, due to composition, as "steam- 
er," "Cunarder," "Uboat," "cruiser," and so 6n. 

II 

In the realm of concepts of physical actions, the speech-sounds 
due to imitations of the sound of a blow, either originally or through 
direct transference, cover practically all the phenomena involving 
simple motions, as, to beat, hit, strike, drop, fall, etc. Important 
groups are particularly the motions of the hands of human beings 
and to lesser degree those of the feet. As in most of these motions 
the purpose is the essential factor in the concepts formed of them, 
the original association of the speech -sound with the concept of 
a blow is not always immediately evident. The following meanings 
of the speech-root "tapp" in German dialects show how the image 
of a moving hand becomes less and less important as the purpose 
involved takes a more and more prominent part: 1) "tapp, ein 
klappender schlag," 2) "tappe, ein schlag mit der hand," 3) 
"tappen, ungeschicktes zugreifen, " 4) "tappen, ertappen, er- 
wischen, ergreifen, " 5) "tappen, sich suchend an einen ort finden, 
durch fiihlen mit den handen. " Or, 1) "tapp, interj. zur be- 
Zeichnung eines tappenden schrittes. " 2) " tappen, derb auf tre- 
ten. " 3) " tappen, plump und ungeschickt schreiten. " 4) "tap- 
pen, tastend gehen." 

Motions of hands and feet, or of any other definite thing for 
that matter, may, of course, also be named after the thing itself. 
M Cf. the foot-note on page 48. 
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If that is the case, the resulting word is a composition (in accordance 
with the definition of a composition given above). In as much as 
most of the things that produce motions like a blow, particularly 
hands and feet, are very frequently named by speech-roots which 
go back directly to imitations of sounds of blows, it is sometimes 
impossible to say whether a name for the motion of such a thing 
is an original association, or due to direct transference, or to com- 
position. Compare for instance with reference to the series of 
words just mentioned the following: 1) "tapp, interj., zur bez. 
eines durch tappen hervorgebrachten lautes"; 2) "tappe, ein 
schlag mit der hand"; 3) " tappe, eine plumpe breite hand. " Or, 
1) "tapp, interj., zur bez. eines tappenden schrittes"; 2) "tappen, 
derb auftreten"; 3) "tappe, ein plumper, breiterfusz;" 4) "tappe, 
der tritt mit einem solchen fusz." 

Examples of words meaning a physical action and going back 
to imitations of sounds of blows have been adduced before. Others 
will readily suggest themselves. 

Short Outline of the Preceding Argument 
The main points discussed or implied thus far may be summed 
up as follows: 1) Barring a few concepts of sound, smell, taste, 
and touch, which are practically negligible in the world of 
thought expressed by language, there are only two kinds of 
concepts which do not depend on analysis, but are obtained from 
sense impressions pure and simple, namely, concepts of form which 
comprehend things as units, and concepts of motions of things. 
These concepts, therefore, are the only ones which may be named 
without the help of verbal explanations, which do not presuppose 
an existing vocabulary at the time they are named, but may be 
pointed out and thus associated with a newly coined speech-sound. 
Language cannot develop to any extent unless a number of con- 
cepts of such forms and motions have been named first. 

2) The simplest concepts of forms and motions, and therefore 
the most fundamental concepts in the entire language, are the 
concepts of a mass, a projection, and a depression on the one 
hand, and the concepts of simple motions like a blow on the other. 
These concepts are frequently induced by the phenomena of one thing 
striking another. As such phenomena are bound up with the sound 
of a blow or habitually conceived as being bound up with it, the 
vocal imitations of such sounds are easily associated with the 
concepts in question; and occasionally, in accordance with certain 
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laws, these original associations enter the language as words. 

3) In accordance with the laws governing " direct transferences " 
the speech sound originally associated with the concepts of the 
three fundamental concepts of form may and are readily trans- 
ferred to more complex concepts of form, but the process cannot 
be reversed. These transferences occur all the more easily because 
large categories of more complex concepts of form are obtained 
under conditions which practically preclude associations with 
speech-sounds of original coinage. In a similar manner and for 
the same reason are the speech-sounds which originally named 
the motion of a blow transferred to more complex concepts of 
action. 

4) After a sufficient number of concepts of forms and actions 
have been named, the basis is prepared for a further development 
of language through composition. Composition presupposes 
analysis, and analysis is the foundation of thought. It may, 
therefore, be said that no real language, as an expression of thought 
existed before the advent of composition, and as a corollary to 
this, that language begins with the creation of the adjective. The 
first adjectives must have been named after concepts of things 
through a process which fundamentally depends on comparison 
and abstraction, but which practically amounts to composition 
after the idea and the form of adjectives have once taken root 
in the mind. Thus have arisen from names of things most terms 
for physical characteristics, as shape (conceived not as outlines 
comprising units in their entirety, but as part-aspects of things), 
weight, size, etc., and the principal colors. 

5) General concepts of things in which the image of the outline 
of the thing predominates, and concepts of actions of a general 
type which do not emphasize that something is done in reference 
to a definite thing or characteristic of a thing, are generally named 
by "direct transference," except, of course, original associations. 
All other concrete concepts are more naturally named, by " com- 
position. Abstract concepts receive their speech-sounds by di- 
rect transference from concrete concepts, irrespective of the 
origin of the speech-sounds thus transferred. 23 Speech sounds 
associated with abstract concepts may become again names (or 
roots for names) of concrete things through composition. — These 

"The specific sense in which the terms "concrete" and "abstract" are 
used in this discussion has been defined before. (Cf. p. 32, footnote; pp. 37, 
39 and 40. 
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fundamental tendencies in semantic development starting from 
imitations of sounds of blows, are illustrated graphically in the 
following drawing: 
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The star at the bottom stands for imitations of sounds of 
blows, such as are bound up with the phenomena of one thing strik- 
ing another. Concepts are represented by geometrical figures, 
a circle indicating a thing-concept, a triangle a concept of action, 
and a semi-circle an adjective-concept. The circle and the tri- 
angle with a star inside stand for original associations of imitations 
of sounds of blows with the most fundamental concepts of form 
and action, namely the concepts of a mass, a projection, and a 
depression on the one hand and the concepts of simple motions, 
as of a blow, on the other. The shaded enlargements of these 
two starred figures indicate direct transferences on the basis of the 
original associations involved. Combinations of geometrical 
figures indicate the results of transferences by composition. The 
outside figure stands for the concept with which the speech-sound 
in question is associated at the time being, while the figure inside 
refers back to the concept with which the speech-sound (or its 
accented root) was bound up before it acquired its new meaning. 

In the following illustrations the numbers refer to the geomet- 
rical figures in the drawing above: A sound imitation like " plump " 
arising from the phenomenon of a heavy body falling would be 
represented by the star 1. The association of this speech-sound 
with the concept of a heavy body, as a " mass, " would be indicated 
by 2a, and the direct transference of the speech sound thus asso- 
ciated with the somewhat more specific concept of "a body of full 
and rounded form" by figure 2. From this basis the speech-sound 
might travel on by the process of composition to an adjective con- 
cept, as in "plump, of full and rounded form," which would be 
represented by figure 4 in the drawing, the circle (inside the semi- 
circle which stands for the adjective-concept) referring back to the 
thing-concept after which it was named. A further development 
might be the composition with a verb-concept, as in "plump, to 
make plump," represented by figure 6. On this basis, again, 
one might form a composition with a new thing concept, as in 
"plumper, one of a pair of balls, kept in the mouth to give the cheeks 
a rounded appearance," the graphic representation of which would 
be figure 6 with a circle around it. — Transferences from adjective- 
concepts to thing-concepts, as for instance in the word "negro," 
would be represented graphically as from figure 4 to 7. (Provided, 
of course, that the adjective in question is named after a thing 
which, in its turn, has received its name by direct transference 
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from an original association of speech-sound and concept.) A 
development like "knot, a lump" or "knot, an enlargement in 
something" to "knot, to make a knot" to "knotted, full of knots," 
would appear in the drawing as from 2 or 2a to 5 to 9. The series 
"heap, a pile or collection of things," "heap, to make a heap," 
"heaper, he who or that which heaps" would have their graphical 
equivalent in 2a or 2 to 5 to 8. — Through the medium of original 
associations of speech-sounds with concepts of actions (motions), 
transferences like the following could develop: from "hit, to 
strike something" to "hitter, he who strikes," which would be repre- 
sented as from 3a or 3 to 10; or from "jerk, to move abruptly, to 
come to a sudden stop" to "jerky, characterized by abrupt motions," 
indicated graphically as from 3a or 3 to 11. These illustrations, 
which, of course, would be extended still further, need not corre- 
spond in each case to actual facts. They are merely meant to 
show the principle involved. 

The arrows in the drawing pointing upwards across the hori- 
zontal line, indicate possible direct transferences from any concrete 
concepts (concrete in the sense defined) to abstract ones. The 
heavy arrow pointing downward is meant to symbolize that 
speech-sounds associated with abstract concepts may possibly, 
(and in many cases do actually) become names (or roots of names) 
for things with which the abstract concept in question has become 
associated. 

6) In the measure that civilization becomes more and more 
complex, and that abstract concepts and compositions play a 
larger role in a language, the fundamental currents of semantic 
development tend to become more and more obscure. Other fac- 
tors, too, enter as obliterating agencies, especially phonetic changes 
and the leveling forces of analogy. In this connection it must 
also be recalled that our argument takes into consideration only 
the processes of direct transference and composition and leaves 
out a number of other semantic changes, which, altho relatively 
unimportant and not affecting the fundamental issue, yet com- 
plicate the details. Finally, no attention has been paid thus far 
to other sources of language in addition to imitations of sounds of 
blows. These will be dealt with shortly in a special chapter further 
on. In spite of all these disturbing elements, however, the funda- 
mental tendencies in language origin and growth, as outlined in 
the graphical representation above, are quite easily and distinctly 
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traceable in modern German and English, and stand out in the 
dialects of these tongues with astonishing vividness. 

7) In order not to complicate matters more than absolutely 
necessary for the illustration of the principle involved, quantitative 
differences in the groups of concepts represented by the different 
geometrical figures in the drawing, are not indicated, although 
these groups are in this respect of very different values. The 
most important fact, however, is obvious and indeed brought 
out automatically through the very nature of the matter which 
the drawing represents, the fact namely, that the speech-roots 
transferred by way of the fundamental concepts of form, have 
far greater possibilities of spreading than those which pass through 
the medium of fundamental concepts of actions. In accordance 
with this it is also evident that the adjectives and verbs, represented 
graphically by the figures 4 and 5, and depending immediately 
on the basic concepts of forms, are the most important groups 
among the compositions. 

Other Sources or Language 

The theory of the origin and growth of language put forth in 
this article rests on the postulate that imitations of the sounds 
of blows are the by far most important source of language, that, 
in fact, all other sources are negligible as far as fundamental prin- 
ciples are concerned. There is, of course, nothing particularly 
meritorious in these sound-imitations as such. To be sure, they 
are simple and they occur under conditions which are universal 
both as to time and place. But that much might be said also of 
some other sounds in nature which as sources of words are practi- 
cally negligible, for instance, the howling and singing of the wind. 
The imitations of the sounds of blows are so important because 
they arise under conditions which make them particularly liable 
to become associated with the most fundamental concepts of forms 
and actions and hence with the basic concepts on which the whole 
structure of images and ideas is built up. If they are associated 
originally with other concepts (for instance, as may happen, with 
the concepts of a complicated implement which produces the 
sound of a blow and is named accordingly), they have no parti- 
cular significance. 

The relative importance of the speech-sounds originally asso- 
ciated with the fundamental concepts of forms and actions as 
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over against the speech -sounds originally associated with any 
other concepts, may be illustrated by the picture of the system 
of pipes supplying a city with water. If a fluid of a certain color, 
say green, should be forced into the mains at the pumping station, 
and at the same time other colors into a number of small branch- 
pipes, then these other colors would of course reach a number 
of outlying districts before the green color could get there, but 
the area of these districts would be insignificant compared with 
the territory covered by the green. The speech-sounds originally 
associated with the fundamental concepts of forms and actions 
would correspond to the green fluid. 

This consideration furnishes the standard by which the relative 
importance of different sources of language may be measured. 
The questions to be answered, then, is this: "What are the chances 
of a given newly coined speech-sound to become associated with 
the fundamental concepts of forms and actions?" As the space 
allotted to this article does not permit a detailed analysis of the 
possibilities involved, I confine myself here to a mere outline which 
may serve as a guide for a more specific investigation. 

For the purpose under consideration the sources of language 
may be grouped under four heads, namely, first, imitations of 
the sounds of blows; second, all other imitations of sounds, ex- 
cepting of voices of human beings and animals; third, imitations 
of voices of human being and animals; fourth, sources which do 
not depend on sound-imitations. 

The first group, as the basis of this investigation, has been 
discussed in detail. 

In the second group there are some cases which are as important 
as those in the first. This is particularly true of the imitations 
of the sound of something breaking, cracking, etc. Such sounds 
are frequently perceived together with the pieces of the things 
broken; or with projecting parts resulting from a break; or with 
chinks, fissures, flaws, etc., due to a crack; or with entering or 
projecting angles formed by the parts of things which did not 
snap asunder entirely. As such phenomena are apt to be observed 
accidentally, that is, without particular interest in them on the 
part of the observer, the concepts induced by them are frequently 
very vague, amounting in fact to nothing more than general images 
of pieces, projections, and depressions; in other words they fall 
under the categories of the three fundamental concepts of form. 
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The speech-sounds most naturally associated with such concepts 
are of course the imitations of the sounds bound up with the 
phenomena on which they depend. These speech-sounds, however, 
are as a rule not different from those due to imitations of the sounds 
of blows, excepting, perhaps, for the fact that the "r" sound is 
apt to occur more frequently in the former than the latter. But 
no clear differentiation between the two sources is possible. As 
far as the fundamental concepts of form are concerned, they 
might therefore be treated as one. It is different with the funda- 
mental concepts of motions. For such motions are not very 
likely to be associated originally with imitations of the sound of 
something breaking, excepting, of course, for the concepts of 
the actions of breaking themselves. 

Yet other sound-imitations resulting from the collision or 
friction between solid bodies, are of the noises of rolling, crunching, 
scraping, grinding, scratching, and others. These, too, have 
chances of becoming associated with the fundamental concepts 
of forms and actions. Compare for instance, the meanings of 
the speech-roots "roll" and "scratch" in the English language. 
The original difference in the physical structure of such words 
on the one hand and imitations of the sounds of blows on the 
other, may be obliterated through phonetic changes. 

The rest of the sound-imitations of the second group are words 
referring to noises of wind, waves, thunder, and other sounds not 
connected with solid bodies, which therefore have very little 
chance to become originally associated with the fundamental 
concepts. 

The third group of sources comprises imitations of voices 
of human beings and animals. This source furnishes, as is self- 
evident, frequently names for the voices in question, sometimes 
also for the animals themselves, 24 and possibly, in a few cases, for 
the activities bound up with uttering such sounds. But it is not 
likely that they have played an appreciable role in naming basic 
concepts of forms and actions. 

u Cf. Winteler, Naturlaute und Sprache, Aarau, 1892, and Hauschild, 
Zfd. Wortforschung, Bd. 11, s. 149 ff.; Bd. 12, s. 1 S. An illustration of how 
a sound-imitation may enter a language again and again, whenever the old 
word has changed its original form and content, is the history of the word 
"kuckuck" in the German language. Cf. Hilmer, "Schallnachahmung, etc." 
p. 165-166. 
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In the last group of sources — those which do not depend on 
sound-imitations — are comprized a number of speech-sounds which 
arise in a more or less accidental manner. For instance, sounds 
uttered under the stress of physical pain or mental excitement and 
hence liable to be associated with the rather vague concepts of 
the feelings that caused them. Or, sounds uttered as a warning 
such as "sh," "ss," "mum" etc., to call attention to some thing 
or some happening, or to order silence, or for some other reason. 
Or, sounds uttered without any special cause but applied to the 
listener (especially in the case of children) to some concept that 
may occur to him. Or, words deliberately coined, as children 
sometimes do in a playful way. Furthermore, it is possible that 
some words have actually arisen in the manner of the type of 
"hey-and-a-ho-and-a-hey-nonino" and the "tarara-boom-de-ay," 
as Jespersen puts it; 25 or, in accordance with Wundt's theory that 
every sense impression is a potential source of language. 26 But 
that any of these sources have had an appreciable influence in 
building up the body of a language, seems to me most unlikely. 

Concluding Remarks 

The limited space at my disposal compelled a rather con- 
densed treatment of my subject, which might be challenged in 
some of its details. Thus, the semantic changes which I call 
"direct transference" and speak of as one process comprise in 
reality a number of different processes, according to whether 
thing-concepts, concepts of actions, or abstract-concepts are 
involved. Even in the case of thing-concepts conditions may 
vary widely. For instance, the conditions under which a "group 
of trees" is named after a "mass," are not the same as those under 
which the word "knecht," originally the generic name for a boy, 
takes on the meaning of "servant" or "farm-hand." But to explain 
all this in detail would have required several subdivisions, which 
the narrow frame of this article hardly admits. The same might 
be said as to the discussion of "composition." 

* Jesperson, Progress in Language, p. 362. 

* Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, Bd. T, pp. 317 fi. Cf. also Hilmer, Schallnach- 
ahmuni;, etc." pp. 28 ff. 
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However, these are matters of secondary importance, as far 
as the purpose of this article is concerned. Its aim is confined 
to pointing out along broad lines, the iriain sources of words, the 
main channels of their spread, and the laws governing these devel- 
opments. No special claims are made as to minor points and 
details. 

Hermann Hilmer 
Cornell University 



